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Everybody’s Entertainment 
* 


. 

Mr. Denney: We are gathered here to talk about “Everybody’s En- 
itainment.” As a person who has been involved in studies of the 
certainment field and the mass media, I should say that everyone 
Ao tries to study this field faces certain problems. In the first place, 
tertainment and the mass media in the United States add up to an 
fustry which does about twelve billion dollars’ worth of business a 
ar. That is one of the first things which has to be considered. Now, 
is perfectly natural that, in dealing with a large-scale industry like 
s, one faces problems of stereotypy and standardization. 

lowever, most students of the mass media have found that, in order 
get a good approach to this, they have to take a historical view of the 
itter. One way to look at this is to suggest that the mass media and 
+ entertainment industries in the United States are very closely asso- 
ited with the effort to distribute a large number of goods to a large 
mmber of people in the whole society. This is true not only of direct 
wertising but also of the indirect kinds of advertising and consump- 
‘a training which go into the mass media and the various entertain- 
mnt fields. This way of looking at it suggests that, in terms of 
nerican history, the American people, seeking to produce more 
ods than any group of people per man-hour, have gone through, 
2 might say, three stages of production in relation to the market 
ice. 

in our earlier stages of development we tried to build up our produc- 
Peestablishmment Then, in our later stages, toward the end of the 
‘eteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century, we 
ed to work out more highly efficient and useful methods of distribu- 
a. Finally, toward the middle of the twentieth century there was 
increasing tendency on the part of many people to look at the 
ole industrial setup and the distribution trades and the media and to 
ome more interested in how certain kinds of values in consumption 
. become more well understood. When I say “values in consump- 
a,” I mean, for example, critical standards that might be applied to 
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commodities like the movie or critical standards that might be appli 
to the products of the book-publishing trade, and so on. 

Now, in the last twenty years, we have taken certain strides in t 
American culture as a whole. We have gotten rid of some of our o 
oversimplified ideas about the relation between the producer, the d 
tributor, and the consumer of many of our cultural products in t 
mass media and in the entertainment field. I would assert that 
certain diversification of taste, a certain elaboration of taste, has be 
increasingly noticeable in the American cultural market as a result 
the development of the mass media and the entertainment indust 
as a whole in the last twenty years. 


Mr. Sams: If I understand you correctly, there have been three stag 
of standardization: That is, there was a period of the organization 
machinery for production; there was a period of the organization 
the means of salesmanship and distribution; and we are now in a thi 
stage in which we are organizing and standardizing the minds of 
men who are supposed to consume this material. 


Mr. Wecener: What strikes me is that Denney and you, too, Sa 
have been talking about the ways in which the mass media fit into t 
social life of the culture as a whole—the ways in which the co 
modities are produced, the relation of these commodities to the ec 
nomic life of the nation, and the possible effects which they may ha 
on that broader context. 

From where I sit, there would seem to me to be another prolil 
which is not necessarily the same. Viewed as arts, as entertainment, 
to speak, these commodities—the things which entertain peop 
through the mass media—I think that it is not unfair to say, are o 
the whole rather bad art. Quite apart from the function which th 
discharge in the society, this seems to me to raise a problem as to ho 
we might improve them and whether improvement is possible und 
the conditions imposed by the mass media themselves. 

Denney was speaking about the diversity of taste which has bee 
developed. I wonder if he thinks that this is really leading to an im 
provement of the product in such big artistic terms? 


Mr. Denney: I happen to think that the increasing of diversity 
taste represents an ability on the part of the American people to r 
increasingly important distinctions between the different kinds 
products which they get in the movies, in the book field, and so 
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jut could I ask you a question, Wegener? Did I understand you to 
an that all the production of the mass media was dubious 
stically? 


Ar. WecENER: No, I would not say that at all. There is a tendency 
feel, when one condemns or is extremely critical of these products, 
t one is applying very highbrow standards. I would not mean that 
all. I think that even by the standards appropriate to the popular 
, let us say, these products are, in general, on a very low level. 
at is, so to speak, by the standards of vaudeville or of the earlier 
aedians of the movies, the standard products now produced in mass 
intities tend to be of a rather low variety. 


Ar. Sams: Can we not say that there is objective evidence that this 
cedure which you have described, Denney, has led to a kind of 
plification of the least common denominator in communication? 
- example, every little newspaper all over the country buys its 
imnists, buys its opinions ready-made, and prints them as they 
ae in. That is overt standardization. 

jut there is also a secret standardization in that the editorial page 
overed with little essays on issues which appear as though they 
-e the opinions of the publishers of the paper when, as a matter of 
, they are subscribed to from an article “canning factory” in one of 
big metropolitan centers. Very few newspapers actually produce 
r own opinions. They simply reproduce opinions which they get 
r the wire or through the mail. 

‘here is also the procedure in the sale of pocket books, for example, 
ich assures that a million-odd people will all be reading the same 
sent book at the same time. If they want to read it next week, they 
| not be able to, because it will not be there; it will be sold out, 
_a new one with a different girl on its cover will be in its place. 
“he movies also have a tendency to standardize. Of course, under 
pressure of their recent competition, it seems to me that they have 
ught of some good new wrinkles. There is further the standardiza- 
. of the adventure story in the comic sequences, for example. These 
i are objectively standardized, It is simply a fact that there is no 
viduality in them. 


. Denney: You are perfectly right when you use the term 
dardization” to refer to certain aspects of the relation between the 
ducer of the product and the audience. It is true that in order to 
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reach a sales market a publisher or a movie producer or anyone e 
in the field, with certain kinds of his products or parts of his produc 
has to build a stereotypical pattern into them. For example, it is pe 
fectly true that in the soap opera a certain formula requires that, 
someone goes to the kitchen for a glass of water, this process has to 
stated several times and make take a week or two to happen. 

But this aspect of the standardization is only one way to look at 
In the first place, if we look at this from the point of view of tl 
effects, we have many studies showing that an identical product, < 
identical movie, an identical good program on TV, or an identie 
paperbound book, as it is read or seen or heard by separate individua 
will be handled and understood in a very different way. Differet 
vocabulary will be created, and different terms will be used to d 
scribe the effect of the book on the reader or the consumer of 
product. In other words, we cannot always be so sure that the steret 
typy built in by the producer, because of the market, is ultimately th 
thing which is valued and dealt with by the public. 

Mr. WeceEner: But if we look at this problem from the point of vie} 
of the artistic work of the product, so to speak, do we not have to fe ; 
the fact that mass consumption does necessarily tend to produce | 
product which is streamlined to fit every conceivable taste? The ver 
fact that it can be all things to all men, that it permits a variety ¢ 
reactions, tends to reduce its individuality, for it leads to a kind ¢ 
leveling-off which is not the kind of situation in which we are goint 
to get distinguished art of any kind. The problem would seem to me 
then, to be how we can escape from the trammels which are imposet 
upon the artist in this situation. 


Mk. Sams: Is there not a question here, based on the very nature 
this historic sequence of events which you describe, Denney? Is 
not a process of institutionalization, of mass organization, in the fig 
place? I want to invoke the phrase to which Kenneth Burke ga 
currency of the “institutionalization of imaginations’—what he calls 
“perspective incongruity.” It is a phrase which does not make ser 
because the two words in it simply contradict one another—an instit 
tion is one thing, and imagination is another. When one institutic 
alizes imagination, either the institution stands and the imaginati 
goes or the imagination stands and the institution goes. Since it is t 
basic premise of the whole fare that this is an organizational mo 
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iat, an institutionalization, are we not saying in effect that, by 
inition, individuality (which, I take it, is one of the prerequisites of 
artistic quality for which Wegener is asking) is in danger? 


Mr. Denney: The position which I have been taking implies that I 
uld also have to take issue with Burke’s phrase about “institu- 
aalized imagination.” I realize the dangers which are inherent in 
way and the formulation as he sees it, but I believe in some cases, 
numan effort, imagination is institutionalized and that it is institu- 
alized well. As an example to make this point, I would suggest that 
ably some of our best movies would not have been produced un- 
the institutionalization of imagination—or let me substitute an- 
er term, “the group organization of imagination”—had not been 
‘ked out in the process of production. 
a the reception of an art work it is very important that the con- 
ners should not be so organized that they are unable to tell what 
y are dealing with; but, on the production and distribution side, it 
y be necessary in our society, or in other societies, to accept a great 
ll of teamwork. This may result in stereotype, but I can give one 
mple of the way in which standardization, which is apparent, is 
ce apparent than real. It has always been true that the American 
4ia and entertainment fields have been concerned in their symbols 
ih such things as the movement of American individuals up 
ough the class society—going into higher status in their social world. 
d the media have always been concerned with what someone has 
ed the “battle of the generations’—the conflict in attitudes and 
es and feelings of the older and younger in the society. However, 
does not mean that these two problems are always handled in the 
\¢ way. Indeed, my own observations of the mass-media fare in 
nt years suggest that these are being handled in a newer and 
te interesting way now than they were twenty-five years ago. 


fr. Wecener: Again, you are talking about the way in which these 
*cts which furnish entertainment relate as a whole to the culture of 
ch they are a part. But that does not truly give us any basis on 
ich we can distinguish between good artistic work and bad artistic 
k, because it would seem to me to be true of every work of art that 
ects the culture in which it is formed in some sense. It shows 
discrimination and the way in which the materials—the things of 
you spoke, such as the battle between the generations—are 
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made use of. This is what makes the difference between good art an 
bad art. That discrimination is not made automatically by pointin 
out that this is, in a sense, the subject matter of the artistic objec 


Mr. Sams: I wonder whether we do not need a distinction of degre 
here. We talk about artistic qualities. No one would deny that even th 
soap opera has some artistic qualities. It would be impossible to get | 
sequential series ... 


Mr. WeceEneEr: No. 


Mr. Sams: ... of events in a radio play without having some kind o 
artistic quality. I noticed an automobile advertisement this morning 
It advertised the cost of the first model—that is, the first item of thd 
model being produced this year—and announced a tremendous ex 
pense. Its cost was a fortune; and all the artistic talents of this great 
corporation had gone into building it, it said. The advertisement goe 
on to say that, now that we have built this work of art, this custom 
job, we put it into mass production for you. This is a direct contradi¢ 
tion in terms—a custom job for a million and a half people does not 
make any sense! But, just oddly enough, I own a car of this make, and 
it is a magnificent car. It serves my purposes exactly. At that level of ¢ 
new trial instrument like an automobile, it seems to me this system 
works beautifully. I wonder whether Wegener is not talking abo 
qualities which are beyond or in a different area from the qualities 
which make a car a good car. 


Mr. Wecener: I certainly intended to. Let us face the problem o} 
contradiction which is involved in talking about custom-made cars fo: 
a million and a half people, which would seem to imply that everyoné 
has the same customs, if not the same tastes, by asking about the way 
in which we could hope for the continuation of the trend toward 
diversity which Denney thought he saw developing in the taste of the 
American people and the kinds of objects which are presented te 
them. 

I would like to suggest in those terms that there is a need, which it 
partially filled and well filled in some areas of the arts and entertain: 
ments, for a kind of mean audience, an audience which is not a mas 
audience. Since this country is so large, it would be a large audienc 
but not relatively large. It would not be a matter of millions but migh 
be a matter of thousands or hundreds of thousands. It would seem t 
me that we could hope for a kind of diversification which would be 
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th horizontal and vertical, so to speak. That is, if everyone did not 
jpe that his work would have an audience of millions but expected 
at it would have a relatively small but appreciative and genuinely 
itical audience, there might be a development of media which were 
t mass or a further development (I think that they already exist) 
| media which occupy this mean position. There is even in economic 
‘ms a market for that sort of thing. There are certain magazines 
ich are extremely successful and have very high aesthetic standards. 
ey do not have circulation in the millions. They cannot compete 
ith the national magazines, but they exist, and they are important for 
© audience which they serve. I wonder where and how we could look 
rv further development of this trend if it exists? 


Sams: I am glad that you excluded one possibility which it 
=ms to me all academic people are sometimes guilty of entertaining, 
d that is the possibility of talking with no audience at all. There is 
1e image of the scholarly life which leads to a kind of ultimate per- 
ction in which one is in a cave and talking to himself. You do allow 
rr an audience to which one must address himself but an audience of 
mething less than a hundred and fifty million people. 


Mr. Wecener: Exactly! 


Mr. Denney: I would like to say, in connection with Wegener’s 
iginal statement about the smaller audiences, that I think that he is 
zht. If one asks the question of whether the development of the mass 
edia has encouraged or discouraged the growth of these smaller 
idiences, I do not think that one can come up with a clear answer 
cher for or against the mass media, although my personal guess 
ould be that we might want to make an answer more favorable to 
e big media on this particular question. You are talking, Wegener, 
yout the relatively rapid growth in the last generation or two not only 
the small periodicals with rather selective circulation but also of the 
owth of whole groups of people with particular interests in the arts. 
ne of the important themes of their effort is activity rather than pas- 
yity. For instance, there are the 750,000 Americans who do Sunday 
1inting of some form or another or the thousands of Americans who 
igage in chamber music efforts, and so on. All readers of the news- 
uper are aware that this is going on. I think that it is very interesting 
at nothing which the mass media can do in the way of standardiza- 
on is going to stop this at all. 
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Mr. Sams: There is one thing suggested here to me, a general ob 
servation in regard to this organizational trend, which your scientific 
approach to things might lead you to hold in a distasteful light. Yes# 
terday I heard some discussion of this matter of chamber music and§ 
of the publication of a directory which makes it easy for a viola player, 
who happens to be on the road and wherever he is, to stop in and call 
the appropriate cellist and two violinists on the telephone and get to 
gether in his hotel room and have a kind of “Bachian jam session.” 
This is splendid, but somehow it seems to me that the basic ingenuity 
here is an organizational ingenuity. The first impulse is, “I like musicy 
How shall I get four hundred people structured into a nice little 
society, with a head and with a board of governors, probably with 
support from the foundations, and, of course, with a publication?” 
There has to be a monthly publication to keep this thing rolling. Th 
old impulse to sit quietly in one’s room and saw on one’s own fiddl 
might possibly have some virtues. 


q 


Mr. Wecener: I think that in the nature of the case the arts always) 
exist in some sort of communication. So long as the function of anl 
organization is confined to bringing people together and permitting 
them to communicate freely and is not pushed into premature develop 
ment by means of large grants of money, and so on, I do not think that 
there is anything wrong with it. But, on the other hand, there is roo 
for the subsidization of what we have been loosely calling these “mean 
sized” communities on the part of whatever sources of money and 
capital there exist in the country along the lines of fostering local and 
active participation in the products of the arts. Of course, the tend. 
ency toward centralization is rather a disastrous one in these matters 
I think that it is only fair to say, as Denney has pointed out, that the 
mass media have tended to stimulate local activity. However, the 
localization, the horizontal diversification which is desirable in 4 
country of this size with so many different cultural traditions, is not 
the only kind of diversity which we need. We also need a sort of verti 
cal diversification which would operate in any locality or in any region 
or in any other group which could be identified locally. 


Mr. Denney: That is true. To add perhaps some certain concreteness 
to that, I would like to go back to Sams’s original comment on the 
tendency toward organization and even overorganization in some of 
these audiences. It seems to me that one almost has to take a bifocal 
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sion of that. We know perfectly well, as you say, that a few people 
ll get themselves interested in some particular kind of taste, or con- 
mership, or some artistic proficiency. Then pretty soon they will find 
at they have got themselves highly organized or overorganized, and 
me of the original fun has gone out of it. This, as a matter of fact, 
ay be true of the history of musical groups in the small city or other 
nds of audiences like that. Certainly that is a danger; and there are 
ays the people who feel that, as soon as something is organized like 
t, they have to run out and create a new frontier and get away 
ym it, because they are no longer so original as they were before. 
On the other hand, maybe some of the problems which are brought 
in these situations—for example, the management and development 
a musical group in a small city—revolve around the problems of the 
propriate relationships between the people who are engaged in the 
divity. That is, if the amateur, or the artist, or the devoted audience 
ember is interested in getting together with the others, then they all 
need managers; they do need enterprisers; they do need people who 
ink of times and places, and the money, and so on. 


. Sas: I heard a ten-year-old boy, the other day, express great 
iration for a man who turned up on the playground and got a 
eball game going. He said, “He’s an admirable grown person to 
e around. He only structures the group a little bit.” He recognized 
+ fact that some structuring was necessary, but he also was all too 
miliar with excess. 


Mr. Denney: I do think that the history of small artistic and audi- 
e groups in the United States shows that they have felt threatened 
this, but I believe that nowadays perhaps the performer and the 
cial member of the audience who is particularly interested in what 
oing on—let us say the musical group and the person who is doing 
me of the arranging—have worked out a relationship with each 
aer which is more healthy than it was before. They understand the 
erent roles which they take. This may be very important to the life 
the small group like that. 

To set this in the context of the larger subject about which we are 
ing, it is perfectly true that every new development of one of 
se groups, whether it is a group of readers or people who follow 
asic or perform it, is to some extent an answer to the general propo- 
on that the mass media blanket the whole culture. 
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Mr. Sams: Maybe we are in a difficulty here in which we do n 
need to be. It is extremely difficult to estimate the strength of indi 
vidual differences in any society organized so highly as ours. Maybe i 
is entirely mistaken to worry about diversity. A few minutes ago you 
said something, Denney, about the variety of effects which a standar 
item might have. A pocket book, for example, sold in a million copie 
might, when falling into a million different hands, have a million di 
ferent interpretations. That is perfectly true, and yet presumably, i 
the book has any identity at all, it has some tendency toward making 
standard solution. The means and the counterinfluences which exist t 
encourage individuality as opposed to this mass organization of min 
(it is really the mind which is being worked on in this third phase 
history which you have described, and I think accurately) are the que 
tions with which we are most concerned. 


Mr. Denney: Yes. I realize that, when I said a book might hav 
many very different effects, that suggested that one might ultimatel 
have to identify it as meaningless, since it did not carry a unified mean 
ing to many people. But I did not quite mean that. I can choose a 
example from work done by a graduate student here at the Universi 
of Chicago a year or two ago who was studying the reactions of chil 
dren to various kinds of comic books. He had expected, before h 
began, to find that a certain kind of realistic grasp of fiction would 
present in many of the children who read the books, but he was rathe 
surprised to find that it was as early as the age of nine or ten that chil 
dren began to speak of the comic book as being “realistic.” 

I think that these problems which we have examined today are th 
kinds of issues into which we really have to look when we talk abou 
the complexity of the mass culture. 


A NOTE ON THE EDUCATIONAL TV CHANNELS* 
By REUEL DENNEY 
* 


RGUMENTS for and against the quality of TV fare in general 
ve been drawn from studies either of its content or of its emotional, 
tellectual, and physiological effects, especially on children. To take 
ist the problem of the so-called effects, it appears that little has been 
oved against TV except that children grow bored with overexposure 
ter a time and become more selective. There exists no basic re- 
arch that proves harmful emotional effects on children. Whatever 
ita is available indicates that for a while TV seems to have reduced 
e hours spent in reading and on homework by public school students. 
n the other hand, high TV attention has never been successfully 
related with a decline in school achievement. In only one clearcut 
stance does TV have some measurable effects; it appears to extend 
period of wakefulness and uneasiness in children just before they 
11 asleep at bedtime. 
‘The attacks on TV, especially in its earlier days, are less interesting 
an certain failures to praise it for its virtues, especially now. Thus, 
any who are unsympathetic to TV and its fare tend to dismiss the 
illiance of its sports coverage partly because the reportage of sports 
ems to them a trivial matter. What is more important, the one or two 
‘Ids in which TV has been and is superb are neglected. Take the 
atter of theatrical dancing. American theatrical dancing, the product 
a confluence of folk tradition and the entertainment business, is one 
the liveliest popular art forms in the world. It is partly inspired and 
syed up, of course, by the rich treasury of American folk music, 
pecially in jazz idioms. For all that, although TV gives weekly pres- 
‘tations of superb theatrical dancing, the audience seems to be un- 
le to find the words in which to appreciate and criticize the achieve- 
ent. Yet who can deny that the proper performance of a dance is one 
the great achievements of a culture finding its form, and that 
merican TV is learning to become a great channel for it? 


* This article is excerpted from a longer article entitled “An Astonished Muse,” by 
*. Denney, which appeared in the March, 1953, issue of Confluence, pp. 99-107. 
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Recent discussion based on content analysis owes much to the work 
of Donald Horton and Dallas Smythe, two highly trained students of 
communications who monitored and quantified TV program content 
on a full-week basis in three major cities of the United States. They 
found that crime drama for children took up a larger segment of time 
(about 20%) than any other classification except the one which in- 
cluded drama, variety shows, and popular entertainment music (about 
70%). They found also that, according to their lights, only about 4% 
of program time could claim to be educational. 

While these statistical results were employed by some to reinforce 
their charges of TV terrors to children, the investigators themselves 
made no such claim. In the first place, they claimed only to have 
monitored the content and format of TV fare; they did not infer 
from the high percentage of crime stories for children that TV in- | 
vited children to emulate criminals. Correspondingly, they did not | 
admit the argument of the media men, that because most crime pro- 
grams wind up by saying that “crime does not pay” they are therefore 
either a positive force for public morality or good drama. In assessing 
the educational achievements of TV they demanded that any program 
with educational claims should demonstrate a clearcut intellectual 
purpose, over a period of time, with coherent format. They excluded 
quite correctly from the educational classification all the dramatizations 
of information-giving, problem-solving, and attitude-building which 
are incidental and atomized parts of entertainment programs. 

These studies were among the most useful materials employed by — 
the Americans concerned about TV who carried out a drive in 1951, 
in Federal Communications Commission hearings, to make TV a tool 
for education in the United States. With great expenditure of time 
and effort—and against a venomous and short-sighted opposition by 
some of the commercial broadcasters—educators, parents, and their 
allies fought the issue on two grounds. They charged and proved that 
comercial broadcasters did not live up to the FCC code which en- 
joined an educational function and that therefore the educators had a 
potential right to use new channels of TV for educational purposes. 
As a result, early in 1952 the Federal Communications Commission 
awarded to educational combines in various regions of the country th 
right to acquire and exploit a group of air wave channels which in 
terms of commercial broadcasting were worth millions of dollar. 
Unfortunately, a very short time limit was put on the option of the 
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educators to take up these channels: they were given just one year to 
organize their financial resources, administrative plans, and program 
ideas, and to begin to work. In midsummer of 1952, some school units 
were almost ready to go on the air; most were not. 

While only a relatively few Americans are aware that there is such 
a thing as a Third Program in Britain, almost every informed Ameri- 
can comment on educational TV makes reference to the Third Pro- 
gram at some point. Even if its usefulness as an operating model is 
limited by its radio format, its usefulness as a model of attitudes and 
aspiration is agreed to by all. In the same manner, it is useful that a 
small group of avowedly educational programs doing a first-rate job 
already exist—for example, those of the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
and the programs offered by the University of Wisconsin which are 
connected with the school system and saturate the state. Nor do these 
models exhaust the store. In two or three large American cities, 
notably New York, Boston, and Chicago, there are small-audience 
AM and FM stations (for example WQXR in New York) which for 
‘years have provided their listeners with music, drama, and a variety of 
jother fare on a high level of performance and taste. These models, 
along with the few but undeniably excellent achievements of the com- 
imercial broadcasters (notably in the fields of the reportage of current 
‘history, some good drama offerings, the improvement and enrichment 
sof the American dance, and the broadcasting of music), are successful 
hag that those interested in educational television must and do 
eep in mind. 

It is impossible to report in a short compass the kinds of problems, 
and their peculiar intangibility, that the educator must face if he tries 
o use TV as an educational force in the American cultural context. 
The United States is a land of great cultural variation, and it is beset 
by clichés in its image of itself. The concept the mass-educated millions 
ave of the educator is a problem in itself, since it includes everything 

om a passionate deference toward educated specialists (the doctor, 
the scientist) to a defensive suspicion toward the intellectual in action 
the government economist, the poet, the humanist cotton-wooled in 
is library). To comment on the possibilities that lie in educational 
is to take one’s choice among a group of strategies; the best I can 
do here is to suggest the general lines of a strategy favored by some 
bservers, a strategy that seems to me the only one that makes sense. 
_ To begin with, educational TV should try to exploit certain advan- 
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tages that it has over commercial TV. Let us imagine a large university 
deciding that it should go into the field—perhaps on the basis that it 
has a great potential stake in TV’s possibilities for equalizing educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities in the United States. The university, 
presumably, will use TV, firstly, to distribute products (information, 
attitudes) ; secondly, to discover and develop demands for these prod- 
ucts; and, thirdly, to refer its audience to sources other than TV 
(books, works of art, teachers, courses, cultivated friends) where these 
products are available. It is clear that in many senses the “program” 
and the “commercial” overlap; it is clear also that the university will 
be distributing goods whose price is attention and not purchasing 
power. This relieves the university of a whole variety of advertising 
and public relations pressures which affect commercial TV. 

For these reasons, it should be possible for a university to make 
available some very fine TV fare. For years some two million people 
(about two per cent of the adult population between fifteen and 
sixty-five) have listened to the University of Chicago’s Round 'Table— 
the major national network influence of education in American radio. 
A university should consider it worth-while to reach some two per 
cent of the total audience in order to bring them a variety of offerings 
from the various intellectual, scientific, and artistic disciplines: drama- 
tizations of great plays, poetry readings, newscasts designed for special 
groups, solid stuff on the disciplinary backgrounds of the great 
American hobbies (the hydrodynamics back of boating, the history 
back of stamp collecting, the zoology and conservation back of fish- 
ing), closer looks at social controls such as the prisons and courts, pro- 
grams on the uses of language that go beyond the spelling-bee and 
dictionary obsessions of commercial TV, and so on. 

No one doubts that the intellectual and the work he does have been 
under attack from several directions in the United States since the end 
of World War II. While there is no evidence of a large-scale conspiracy 
against the classic goods of the intellectual—free speech, freedom of 
communications, collaboration between the expert and the less-in- 
formed—indignant minorities have the strength to interrupt cultural 
growth. Useful texts have been thrown out of the Pasadena, California, — 
schools because they offended a partisan minority; ridiculous loyalty — 
oaths have been exacted from teachers; anti-vivisectionists have at- 
tacked the ethical reputation of scientists; and all over the United 
States minority groups of one kind or another feel compelled to en- 
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force their veto on the artistic and intellectual content of the press 
and media, wherever they have the strength to do so. 

In this situation, education has a chance, perhaps, to be not only in- 

jormative but also dramatic. Assuming that both public and private 
funds make possible a long period of development (at least five years), 
it will be possible for educational TV to experiment. Some people, the 
author included, believe that only an aggressive attitude in experiment 
will do. Perhaps a first objective of educational TV should be to shock 
che United States by a series of effective answers to the programs of 
minority groups that stifle free exchange of information. It may be 
easier for private as contrasted with public institutions to carry on such 
shock tactics precisely because public institutions are answerable to 
state legislatures and their lobbies. 
_ This is no suggestion that universities should be instigators and re- 
formers of public morality in the fields of crime, tax scandals, and so 
forth. It is a suggestion that the coverage given to basic social, political, 
and intellectual events requires more of the structured information 
chat a university can provide. The commercial channels will not or 
cannot take well calculated stands against, for example, the anti-vivi- 
sectionist, or against the sponsor and writer who misinterprets and 
destroys over the air the dramatization of a story by Henry James. 
The commercial channels cannot and will not correct the deficiencies 
of the local press. Where specialists are available, where attitude is 
clear, and where legal repercussions have been investigated in advance, 
educational TV in America should do its best in its earliest hours on 
the air to sting as large numbers of people as possible into debate over 
the intellectual issues of our time. 
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